CIVILIZATION    AND    DISEASE

martyrdom in Latin and German verse. The music shows Italian
influence. I once had it performed at the Johns Hopkins Institute
of the History of Medicine.

What I particularly wish to discuss in this chapter is the history
of a strange disease for which the only cure was music, namely
tarantism.

This malady occurred in Apulia where it seems to have been lo-
calized for centuries. It was frequently mentioned in medical litera-
ture, but mostly by people who knew it only from hearsay. We are
fortunate, however, in having reports from two reliable physicians
who lived in Apulia, saw cases with their own eyes, and wrote de-
tailed descriptions with case histories. One of them, Epiphanius
Ferdinandus, practised medicine in Apulia for over twenty years
before he published a collection of medical observations.13 The
other was Giorgio Baglivi, the leading iatromechanist of the 17th
century. Born in Ragusa, he was adopted by an Apulian physician
and spent part of his life in that region. At the request of the
Swiss physician J. J. Manget, he wrote a short report on tarantism
for the Bibliotheca Medico-Practica, but finding it unsatisfactory
he wrote a dissertation on the subject in 1695.14 Like Ferdinandus'
book, it contains a number of very interesting case histories.

A third and important source to the subject is the work of the
learned Jesuit father Athanasius Kircher Magnes sive de Arte
Magnetica Opus Tripartitum, first published in Rome in 1641.15
In this book dealing with all forms of magnetism one section is
devoted to The Powerful Magnetism of Music (De Potenti Mu-
sicae Magnetismo) in which by far the longest chapter is On
Tarantism or the Apulian Spider Tarantula, its Magnetism and
Strange Sympathy with Music. Kircher had gathered information
on the subject from all sources available and particularly from
the personal reports sent to him by two Apulian clerics, Pater
Nicolellus and Pater Gallibertus, who were both very familiar
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